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The  Proposal 


“PONTENTION  over  colonies  has  been  an  important 
Li  cause  of  war  in  the  past  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  of  war  today.  We  must,  therefore, 
raise  the  whole  question  of  the  policy  of  nations  holding 
colonies. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  churches  to  declare 
their  commitment  to  the  principle  of  freedom  for  subject 
peoples  which  involves  the  ultimate  freeing  of  colonies 
and  the  drastic  modification  of  the  whole  colonial  system? 
The  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  was  one  of  the  great 
steps  forward  in  human  society.  The  churches  were  of 
great  service  to  the  world  in  establishing  the  principle, 
based  upon  their  gospel,  that  no  man  has  a right  to  hold 
another  man  in  involuntary  servitude.  Should  not  this 
same  principle  he  extended  to  groups  of  men?  If  it  should, 
then  the  conscience  of  the  world  should  repudiate  the 
practice  of  one  nation  holding  another  nation  in  invol- 
untary servitude. 

"We  believe  that  the  principle  of  eventual  freedom 
for  all  peoples  is  not  only  the  recognition  of  an  essential 
right  hut  is  also  a prerequisite  to  the  creation  of  that  sense 
of  justice  and  goodwill  without  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
rid  the  world  of  wars. 

The  current  discussions  of  world  politics  which 
imply  the  right  of  certain  nations  to  bargain  with  each 
other  over  the  destiny  of  other  peoples  indicates  that  the 
old  theory  of  colonies  still  prevails  to  a large  extent.  If  a 
new  principle  were  to  be  established  in  the  near  future 
statesmen  would  find  ways  for  putting  it  into  effect  in 
practical  terms  and  many  of  the  tensions  underlying  pres- 
ent international  relations  would  he  relieved. 

Therefore  in  the  interests  of  both  peace  and  justice 
we  call  upon  the  churches  of  America  and  of  other 
nations  to  urge  upon  their  governments  the  acceptance  of 
this  principle  and  the  inauguration  of  steps  to  put  it  into 
effect." 


Adopted,  January  25,  1938.  by  a con- 
ference of  76  church  leaders,  and  on  January 
28  received  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  and  commended  to  the 
churches  as  a basis  for  study  and  action. 


To  the  Churches: 

In  urging  your  prayerful  consideration  of  the 
statement  referred  to  the  churches  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  for 
study,  the  Department  of  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill  would  emphasize  that  this  question  is  not 
an  academic  one.  The  decision  which  you  may  make 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  campaign  for  a 
warless  world. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  the  principle  that 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.”  Seventy-five  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  stated  that  this  country  could  not  continue 
to  exist  " half  slave  and  half  free.”  In  point  of  time  of 
communications  or  travel  the  world  is  no  larger  today 
than  our  country  was  when  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
these  words.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  world  cannot  re- 
main a civilized  world  with  a land  area  of  thirty-three 
million  square  miles,  of  which  nine  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  are  held  as  involuntary 
colonies? 

If  the  principle  of  eventual  freedom  for  all  peoples 
is  upheld  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  Repub- 
lics of  the  western  hemisphere,  it  may  well  be  a deci- 
sive factor  in  the  future  of  the  whole  world.  If  the 
churches  of  America  come  to  a definite  decision  in 
favor  of  this  principle,  they  will  influence  the  policy 
of  this  country. 

We  earnestly  urge  you  to  present  this  problem  to 
the  appropriate  body  in  your  church  and  to  advise  us 
of  the  results  of  your  study.  Herewith  are  presented 
some  information  and  a brief  bibliography  for  further 
study. 

* * * * 

Guiding  Principles  of  tfie  Cliurckes 

American  churches  are  not  alone  in  their  concern 
over  the  problem.  The  most  widely  representative  church 
assembly  of  recent  years— -the  Conference  of  the  Universal 
Christian  Council  on  Church,  Community  and  State, 
meeting  at  Oxford,  England  in  1937— gave  the  problem 
thorough  consideration  and  arrived  at  conclusions  repre- 
sented in  the  following  statements  taken  from  the  Con- 
ference Message: 

The  fact  that  no  superior  political  agency  exists 
to  impose  from  time  to  time  a new  order  in  interna- 
tional affairs  to  conform  to  changing  needs  means  not 
that  the  existing  order  will  remain  static  but  that 


change  can  occur  in  only  one  of  two  ways— namely, 
Ly  voluntary  action  or  by  force,  or  the  menace  of  force. 

' It  therefore  particularly  devolves  upon  Chris- 
tians to  devote  themselves  to  securing  by  voluntary 
action  of  their  nations  such  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional order  as  are  from  time  to  time  required  to  avoid 
injustice  and  to  promote  equality  of  opportunity  for 
individuals  throughout  the  world.  Christian  influence 
to  this  end  cannot  he  made  effective  without  adequate 
factual  knowledge.  To  meet  this  initial  need  Christians 
should  take  measures  to  obtain  information  on  world 
conditions  more  adequate  and  reliable  than  that  now 
furnished  by  the  secular  and  nationalistic  agencies, 
which  are  too  prone  to  ignore  or  belittle  the  needs  of 
alien  peoples,  or  to  express  those  needs  in  terms  of 
sacrifice  to  be  made  by  nations  other  than  their  own. 

Once  the  need  of  change  is  apprehended  its 
accomplishment  depends  upon  governmental  action. 
This  will  require  of  statesmen  and  politicians  a broader 
vision  than  now  exists  of  the  true  welfare  of  their 
nation.  The  heads  of  States,  under  whatever  form  of 
government,  are  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
port of  their  people,  who  must  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  prepared  to  accept  temporary  sacrifices  in  order 
that  a greater  good  may  ultimately  emerge. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  natural  bounties  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  war,  if  control  is  used  to  create 
a monopoly  of  national  advantages.  Christian  people 
should  move  their  governments  to  abstain  from  such 
policies  and  to  provide  a reasonable  equality  of 
economic  opportunity. 


“The  Christian  sees  distinctions  of  race  as  part 
of  God’s  purpose  to  enrich  mankind  with  a diversity 
of  gifts.  Against  racial  pride  or  race  antagonism  the 
Church  must  set  its  face  implacably  as  rebellion  against 
God.  Especially,  in  its  own  life  and  worship  there 
can  be  no  barriers  because  of  race  or  color.  Similarly 
the  Christian  accepts  national  communities  as  part 
of  God’s  purpose  to  enrich  and  diversify  human  life. 
Every  man  is  called  of  God  to  serve  his  fellows  in  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  But  national  egotism 
tending  to  the  suppression  of  other  nationalities  or  of 
minorities  is,  no  less  than  individual  egotism,  a sin 
against  the  Creator  of  all  peoples  and  races.’’ 


“For  Christians,  the  starting  point  in  this  as  in 
every  problem  of  the  relations  of  men  is  the  affirma- 
tion that  all  men  are  by  birthright  children  of  God 
created  in  his  image,  and  therefore  brothers  and  sisters 
to  one  another.  They  are,  moreover,  brothers  for 
whom  Christ  died  . 


England’s  Initiative 

It  might  he  considered  indelicate  for  Americans  to 
urge  the  liquidation  of  the  colonial  system— since  America 
has  comparatively  little  at  stake— had  not  the  proposal 
heen  injected  into  international  discussions  hy  responsible 
spokesmen  for  other  colony-holding  powers.  But  we  are 
supporting  the  suggestion  already  made  by  a Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  in  an  address 
before  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1935,  later  broadcast  internationally,  said: 

"It  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  League  that  our 
people  have  steadily  promoted  and  still  promote  the 
growth  of  self-government  in  their  own  territories.  It 
was,  for  example,  only  a few  weeks  ago  that  1 was  re- 
sponsible for  helping  pass  through  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment a great  and  complicated  measure  for  extending 
self-government  in  India. 

"Following  the  same  line  of  thought,  we  believe 
that  small  nations  are  entitled  to  a life  of  their  own 
and  to  such  protection  as  can  collectively  be  afforded 
them  in  the  maintenance  of  their  national  life.  We 
believe,  on  undoubted  evidence  of  past  and  present 
times,  that  all  nations  alike  have  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  common  stock  of  humanity. 

"We  believe  that  the  backward  nations  are, 
without  prejudice  to  their  independence  and  integrity, 
entitled  to  expect  that  assistance  will  be  afforded  them 
by  the  more  advanced  peoples  in  the  development  of 
their  resources  and  the  upbuilding  of  their  national 
life. 

Something  must  also  be  done  to  remove  the 
causes  from  which  war  is  apt  to  arise.  Some  other 
means  than  a recourse  to  arms  must  be  found  for 
adjusting  the  natural  play  of  international  forces.” 


"1  shall  take  as  an  example  the  problem  of  the 
world’s  economic  resources  and  the  possibility  of 
making  better  use  of  them  in  the  future.  Abundant 
supplies  of  raw  materials  appear  to  give  a peculiar 
advantage  to  the  countries  possessing  them.  ...  It  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  decisive  character  of  such  an 
advantage,  for  there  are  countries  which,  having  little 
or  no  natural  abundance,  have  yet  made  themselves 
prosperous  and  powerful  by  industry  and  trade. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  some  countries,  either 
in  their  native  soil  or  in  their  colonial  territories,  do 
possess  what  appear  to  be  preponderant  advantages, 
and  that  others,  less  favored,  view  the  situation  with 


anxiety.  Especially  as  regards  colonial  raw  materials, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  such  a state  of  affairs  should 
give  rise  to  fear  lest  exclusive  monopolies  he  set  up 
at  the  expense  of  those  countries  not  possessing 
colonial  empires. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  view  of  many  this  is  a 
real  problem,  and  we  should  be  foolish  to  ignore  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  exaggerated;  perhaps,  also  it  is  exploited 
for  other  purposes.  None  the  less,  as  the  question  is 
causing  discontent  and  anxiety,  the  wise  course  is  to 
investigate  it,  to  see  what  the  proposals  are  for  deal- 
ing with  it,  to  see  what  is  the  real  scope  of  the  trouble, 
and.  if  the  trouble  is  substantial,  to  try  to  remove  it.” 

Great  Britain  has  provided  an  illustration  of  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  move;  what  has  been  the 
British  Empire  is  evolving  into  the  British  Commonwealth 
oj  Nations.  She  has  granted  practically  complete  inde- 
pendence to  great  territories  which  were  formerly  her 
colonies. 

The  Present  Demands  for  Colonies 

Germany  is  not  the  only  nation  demanding  colonies 
or  other  control  over  territory,  but  her  claim  is  the  most 
insistent  now,  so  we  take  it  as  an  example.  Two  quotations 
from  speeches  of  Adolf  Hitler  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
case  he  sets  forth: 

In  our  economic  life  there  is  only  one  question 
which  has  for  years  continued  to  give  us  the  greatest 
trouble:  it  is  the  difficulty  of  our  food  supply.  The 
German  scope  is  too  small,  without  being  supple- 
mented by  colonies,  to  guarantee  an  undisturbed, 
certain  and  permanent  nourishment  of  our  people.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  an  intolerable  thought  to  be  depend- 
ent from  year  to  year  on  the  accident  of  a good  or  bad 
harvest.  The  claim  to  colonial  possessions  belonging 
to  the  Reich  is  therefore  based  on  our  economic  dis- 
tress, and  the  attitude  of  the  other  Powers  to  this 
claim  is  simply  incomprehensible.  . . . We  have  a 
harder  struggle  to  carry  on  than  others.  137  persons  per 
square  kilometre  are  more  difficult  to  feed  than  11 
or  12.” 

"There  are  rich  people  who  say:  'Wealth  is  a 
burden,  which  is  very  heavy  to  carry.  Let  no  one 
yearn  for  wealth,  lest  this  burden  should  be  placed 
upon  him.’  One  would  think  that  if  wealth  is  such  a 
heavy  burden,  those  who  possess  it  should  be  glad  to 
give  some  of  it  away.  But  they  will  not  do  so.  There 
are  also  foreign  statesmen  who  say  that  colonies  are 
a heavy  burden,  but  they  do  not  want  to  give  up  any 
part  of  their  burden.  They  say  colonies  have  no  value. 
But  they  do  not  want  under  any  circumstances  to  give 


tack  these  valueless’  colonies  to  their  rightful 
owners.” 

If  other  nations  are  permanently  to  hold  colonies,  it 
is  difficult  to  reject  the  logic  of  Germany  s claim.  The  one 
effective  way  of  meeting  it  is  for  all  nations  that  now  hold 
colonies  to  agree  to  relinquish  them. 


Provisions  for  Gradual  Adjustment 

To  recognize  the  right  of  subject  peoples  to  self- 
determination  does  not  imply  that  all  colonies  should  be 
left  entirely  to  their  own  devices  and  resources.  Some  of 
them  would  need  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  na- 
tions which  are  stronger  or  more  experienced  politically.  A 
new  international  mandate  commission  might  he  estab- 
lished which  would  insure  the  freed  colonies  against  eco- 
nomic or  political  exploitation  by  any  one  power.  Such  a 
commission  would  include  representatives  of  nations  which 
have  no  colonies.— the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany, 
central  European  nations  and  South  American  republics. 

The  mandate  system  set  up  under  the  League  of 
Nations  for  the  administration  of  the  colonies  of  the 
powers  defeated  in  the  World  War  has  not  been  strictly 
international.  Certain  nations  were  assigned  the  super- 
vision of  given  territories  and  were  obliged  to  report  to  the 
Mandate  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Present  colonies  might  he  permitted  to  indicate  in 
a plebiscite  their  choice  of  the  following  alternatives: 
present  status,  national  mandate  supervision,  international 
mandate  supervision,  or  complete  independence  without 
supervision. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  colonial  system  he  dras- 
tically disrupted  immediately  but  that  the  powers  which 
hold  colonies  subscribe  now  to  the  principle  of  freedom 
and  proceed  to  put  it  into  effect  on  some  announced  time 
schedule  which  does  not  imply  indefinite  postponement. 

What  Is  Involved  for  the  United  States? 

The  Philippines:  There  is  a clause  in  Section  11  of  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act  which  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers  with  a view  to  the  conclusion  of  a treaty 
for  the  perpetual  neutralization  of  the  Philippine  Islands.” 
This  provision  could  be  earned  out  in  such  a way  as  to 
set  up  the  equivalent  of  an  international  mandate.  It 
constitutes  a clear  recognition  of  the  principle  and  pro- 
cedure which  should  be  more  generally  applied. 


Puerto  Rico : In  November,  1937,  a bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  to  grant  to  Puerto  Rico  tbe  right  to  say  in  a 
plebiscite  wbat  status  she  desires.  Tbe  bill  was  not  voted 
upon.  To  adopt  this  measure  would  grant  the  Puerto 
Ricans  tbe  right  of  self-determination  including  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  tbeir  continuing  in  tbeir  present  status  by  choice. 

The  Virgin  Islands:  Tbe  same  proposal  which  has  been 
made  for  Puerto  Rico  should  be  applied  to  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

China : Our  government  should  communicate  to  China 
our  willingness  to  surrender  our  privileges  of  extra-terri- 
toriality when  and  if  China  desires  us  to  do  so. 

Colonies  and  the  Needs  of  Nations* 

The  clamor  of  the  so-called  have-not’  nations  for 
colonies  is  generally  related  to  five  needs:  source  of  essen- 
tial raw  materials,  markets  for  goods,  an  outlet  for  excess 
population,  access  to  essential  raw  materials  in  war  time, 
and  national  prestige.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  needs  and  the  claims  that  they  would  be  satisfied  by 
a reshuffling  of  colonial  possessions. 

Raw  materials:  The  great  bulk  of  the  world  s industrial 
raw  materials  comes  not  from  colonial  empires  but  from 
self-governing  countries.  The  whole  continent  of  Africa, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  colonial  possessions,  pro- 
duced only  3.6%  of  the  world’s  output  of  all  raw  materials 
in  1934.  The  former  German  colonies,  now  under  League 
mandate,  furnished  Germany  with  only  one-  half  of  one 
percent  of  her  raw  materials.  Sweden,  with  no  colonies 
and  limited  raw  materials  at  home,  is  as  prosperous  as 
Holland  which  owns  Netherlands  Indies,  one  of  the 
richest  of  colonies.  A reallocation  of  colonies  would  not 
solve  the  problem  of  raw  materials. 

Markets:  Possession  of  colonies  has  in  the  past  been 
motivated  by  the  desire  for  markets  for  manufactured 
goods,  but  an  analysis  of  total  trade  of  the  leading  world 
powers  shows  that  trade  no  longer  follows  the  flag.  In 
1934,  for  example,  42%  of  the  imports  of  British  Cam- 
eroons  (a  former  German  colony)  still  came  from  Ger- 
many, and  80%  of  its  exports  went  to  the  Reich.  Foreign 
trade  is  affected  more  by  preferential  tariff  regulations  and 
trade  quotas. 

Population  outlet:  The  countries  which  have  been  de- 
manding colonies  have  advanced  the  reason  that  their 

*For  more  adequate  Information  the  reference  titles  on  page  10  should 
he  consulted. 


domestic  territories  are  much  too  densely  populated  and 
that  their  only  solution  is  more  colonial  possessions  in 
which  to  settle  excess  populations.  However,  only  l/40 
of  all  the  dependencies  lie  in  the  temperate  zone.  Hence, 
they  are  practically  not  habitable  for  white  people. 
Furthermore,  statistics  show  that  a negligible  number  of 
people  emigrate  from  the  mother  country  to  colonies.  For 
example,  before  the  World  War  there  were  many  more 
Germans  in  other  countries  than  had  gone  to  her  colonies. 
Japan  has  had  possession  of  South  Manchuria  for  25 
years.  Yet  only  200,000  Japanese  have  settled  there.  Dur- 
ing the  40  years  Japan  has  held  colonies,  not  even  the 
equivalent  of  one  year  s increase  in  population  has  gone 
to  these  colonies. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  remedy  for  overpopu- 
lation is  not  migration  to  a colony  where  a man  would  be 
less  equipped  to  maintain  himself  but  technical  develop- 
ment within  the  mother  country  and  markets  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  This  would  in  turn  raise  the  standard 
of  living  and  create  more  employment. 

Access  to  raw  materials  in  war  time:  Colonial  terri- 
tories, as  has  been  seen,  contain  such  a limited  amount  of 
the  materials  essential  to  war  that  they  cannot  he  said  to 
guarantee  national  economic  independence  in  war  time. 
Furthermore,  trade  with  distant  territory  is  shut  off  in  war 
time  except  to  those  nations  which  can  effectively  protect 
their  shipping.  Naval  strength  sufficient  for  that  purpose 
is  so  expensive  as  seriously  to  strain  the  economic  resources 
of  a nation. 

National  prestige:  Prestige  is  based  upon  comparisons. 
So  long  as  some  nations  have  colonies  and  others  who 
want  them  have  none,  there  is  the  incentive  to  acquisition 
in  order  to  satisfy  pride.  If  it  is  agreed  that  no  nation  shall 
own  colonies,  the  incentive  of  prestige  disappears. 


Take  Away  tke  Incentive  and  Excuse  for  War! 

To  grant  independence  to  colonies  and  so  permit 
them  to  establish  the  open  door  to  trade,  investment 
and  other  enterprise  would  remove  the  incentive  to 
seize  such  territories  by  war.  Nations  would  no  longer 
have  the  excuse  that  they  must  conquer  territory  in 
order  to  satisfy  essential  needs. 

What  greater  contribution  can  the  churches 
make  to  justice  and  peace  and  to  the  alleviation  of  in- 
ternational tension  than  to  work  for  the  abolition  of 
the  colonial  system I 


Suggestions  for  Study 


*1.  The  Problem  of  Colonies.  Information  complied 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  churches  studying  the 
problem.  Department  of  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  10c. 

*2.  The  Churches  and  the  International  Crisis.  A 
Message  to  the  churches  from  a conference  of 
seventy-six  church  leaders,  approved  for  reference 
and  study  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  January  28,  1938.  5c. 

*3.  Peaceful  Change.  A Headline  Book  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  adopted  as  the  principal  textbook 
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